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may ; especially by such persons as, having a 
real taste for such things, know where to pick 
them up cheaply. A look at this would tune 
(so to speak) the eye of the soul, as the music 
tunes the feeling, and the poem the fancy or the 
imagination — good offices indeed performed, 
more or less, by every one of the arts. And as 
to the " few reasonable words," those, to the 
utmost height of their requirement, may be 
spoken by any one who bids " good day" with 
cheerfulness, or who gives a household direction 
in a manner that renders obedience pleasant. 



CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 



(Concluded from page 200.J 

73. On inspection of the first piece, the Director of 
the Choir will easily perceive by its character, and by 
the choice of the voices, that the idea of the composer 
has been that of a sweet and devout expression, and 
that merely light inflections of crescendo and decrescendo 
should be employed to colour this calm and pure 
Church song. He will see that all the entrances of 
the voices are founded, as far as the 19th bar, on a 
principal subject [motif}, which is reproduced in 
imitation under varied forms ; that a new subject of 
imitation is proposed by the tenor in the 23rd measure, 
and is developed as far as the 36th measure, where the 
last subject of imitation is introduced in the second 
treble, and is reproduced to the end by all the parts. 
He will understand, in fact, that all these subjects are 
expressions of the same character, and concur, by their 
admirable unity of thought, in the expansion of the 
singularly religious sentiment which has inspired the 
composition. He will be led to infer from it the in- 
dispensable necessity of giving to the leads of all the 
voices a perfect analogy in the phrasing. Thus, 
causing the first lead of the second treble to be sung 
in the most absolute piano, in order that the voices 
which shall execute this lead [entr4e] may seem to be 
those of angels ; he should preserve without any de- 
viation this perfect softness, till all the parts have 
taken up the lead. The first treble, the contralto, 
and the tenor, should also make their imitations with 
an exquisite softness, and without any increase of 
loudness, however slight. It is only in the 12th bar 
that a light crescendo, perfectly homogeneous among 
all the voices, should begin to be perceived ; at the 
first beat of the 14th bar this crescendo should be in 
all its intensity, but suddenly the absolute softness 
should be resumed at the second beat of the bar, in 
order that the new lead of the principal subject in the 
second treble may be heard plainly in its proper 
character. It is with such care as this, and by only 
allowing light shadings of crescendo to be perceived 
when all the voices are joined, and when there is no 
lead of subjects of imitation, — it is, I say, with such 
care that one will succeed in giving this music ac- 
cording to the conception of the immortal author, and 
attain perfection in what I call Melodic Phrasing. 

74. This phrasing is indispensable in the execution 
of all the ancient Italian music, of the works of Bach, 
Handel, and of many pieces by Haydn and Mozart. 
Among Handel's beautiful choruses, occasions fre- 
quently occur where all the singing mass should enter, 



by melodic phrasing, into the spirit of the composition. 
This phrasing does not consist solely in executing with 
more or less precision the effects of piano or forte, of 
crescendo or of decrescendo, but in giving, also, the 
accent of the voice most suitable to the sense of the 
words, and to the impression with which the soul 
ought to moved. For instance, the chorus " For unto 
us a Child is born," is instinct with an ineffable joy, 
such as ought to be awakened by the thought of the 
birth of the Divine child, of the coming of the Messiah, 
of the Saviour of the world. The great artist, the 
author of this piece, has marvellously well expressed 
this sentiment in the principal theme, and in its different 
repetitions by all the voices. The notes should not be 
dry, but soft and sweet ; the first note of the phrase, 
so emphatic in the song, should be like a transport of 
the soul — an exclamation of happiness.* This senti- 
ment is spread over all that follows ; then comes that 
exclamation so energetic in the English version, 
" Wonderful ! " — here the whole power of the voices 
should be used — here should appear with irresistible 
power the happiness with which the whole world is filled 
at the thought of its salvation. After this burst, the first 
sentiment re-appears, and this alternation of different 
impressions forms one of the most perfect pieces that 
could be quoted of its kind. The style of the singers' 
phrasing should correspond to the beauty of the com- 
poser's idea. 

75. Perhaps it will be said that I require too much 
from a chorus, in demanding from them an expression 
which famous solo singers do not always possess, and 
which, besides, offers immense difficulties. I acknow- 
ledge that these difficulties are great, but that is not 
saying that they are insurmountable. That perfection 
is here required, towards which all efforts ought to be 
directed in schools, concerts, the church, and the 
theatre ; and it is only by proposing a distant aim, 
which is, nevertheless, not impossible of attainment, 
that we may hope to do somewhat which merits the 
name of art. 

76. Sometimes the chorus is only the accompaniment 
of an independent melody : the duty of choralists in 
such a case is to second, by the character of the har- 
mony which they produce, the sentimeut expressed by 
the melody which they accompany, — no less by the 
accent or tone of the voice, than by the shadings of 
loudness and softness. The effect thus produced is 
called Harmonic Phrasing, an effect too often neg- 
lected ; indeed, this kind of phrasing is still more rare 
than the Melodic. How often in those pieces which are 
called Arie con cori [Airs with choruses], do we hear 
the Chorus inattentive to the principal melody, suddenly 
giving out on its commencement bursts of voice quite 
foreign to the dramatic situation, to the character of 
the music, to the spirit and to the passions of the 
personages. If the chords should be detached, they 
make them dry and hard ; if they are slurred, the)' 
make them heavy and dull ; in a word, the harmonic 
phrasing is almost always lost. I cannot too often 
repeat, that this phrasing consists in putting unity and 
agreement between the harmony of the chorus and the 
subject of the melody. I call the unwearied attentien 
of all Heads of Choruses, and Directors of Schools, to 
this object. 

77. In Rhythmical Phrasing it is necessary to ar- 
range the shadings of piano and. forte with reference to 
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Choir and Chorus Singing (continued from page 210 J 
the nature of the rhythm, to the manner in which the 
strong and weak times fall, and also to the nature of 
the words. Many Leaders of Choruses consider that 
they are obliged to mark rhythmical music by a light 
accent of force on the strong times of the measure. 
From such a principle, rigorously applied, there can 
only result a fatiguing monotony in the execution ; 
Allegro. 
Contralto. 



1st Tenor. 



2nd Tenor. 



while, on the contrary, if they make the accent to be 
felt only when it is required by the nature of the music, 
by the character with which it is stamped, and by the 
form of the phrasing, then there will be variety and 
agreement in the execution. Let us take for ex- 
ample this beautiful fragment of the 18th Psalm, by 
Marcello : — 



Soto. 




grandeld-dio la glo - ri - a, del grande Id-dio la glo-ri-a, i cieli im-men- si nar-ra-no del 
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After the vigorous lead of the contralto solo, the 
chorus should take up the subject softly, singing the 
notes in a detached and light manner, without putting 
a strong accent on the first part of the measure ; hut 
in the second measure of the chorus, on the word 
"Gloria," the accent must be marked, as well as in 
the following at the same place. This accent struck 
simultaneously in the midst of the piano of all the 
phrasing, and of the light performance of the notes, 
produces an excellent effect. It will be easily seen 
that it is almost impossible to give general rules for 
rhythmical phrasing, as it varies according to the 
character of the rhythm. 

CHAPTER X. AND LAST. 
On Animation. 

78. The execution of music may be exact with 
regard to time, precision, and even the shadings of 
expression, without the effect being quite satisfactory, 
for want of animation, which is the life of the art. 
I cannot better explain my idea on this subject, than 
by remarking, that at the Opera at Paris, for instance, 
where the music is well interpreted by the singers, as 
far as the mere execution is concerned, the effect is, 
notwithstanding, very inferior to what it should be : 
whilst we have seen second-rate singers at the German 
Theatre in 1829 and 1830, who, by their animated 
execution, full of warmth and faith in the art, excited 
general enthusiasm. This is because the art without 
love is powerless ; — it is because the animation which 
is felt at the heart of the artist, communicates itself as 
the electric fluid ; — it is because to move we must 
ourselves be moved, and to persuade we must believe 
in what we say. I do not know any professor who 
can teach this animation, but I believe in the possibility 
of creating it, by speaking to artists with love of the 
art. I think then that the Head of a School, or the 
Director of a Choir or Chorus, if worthy of their 
mission, may develop the instinct of this animation, 
if any trace of it exists in the bosoms of the choralists. 
There is often more idleness than inability — idleness 
has no place in an impassioned soul : be, then, eloquent 
in speaking of your art, you who would teach it ; and 
you will soon inspire that animation, without which 
all your efforts would be fruitless. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

This Journal will in future bt published fortnightly on the 
1st and 15th of every month. 

We would request those who send us country newspapers, 
wishing us to read particular paragraphs, to mark the 
passage, by cutting a slit in the paper near it. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions ; the 
authors, therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Colored Envelopes are sent to all Subscribers whose pay- 
ment in advance is exhausted. The paper will be 
discontinued where the Subscriber neglects to renew. We 
again remind those who are disappointed in getting back 
numbers, that only the music pages are stereotyped, and 
of the rest of the paper, only sufficient are printed to 
supply the current sale. 

The late hour at which Advertisements reach us, interferes 
much with their proper classification. 

One fond of Music. — All trade questions should be asked of 
our Publisher ; and if the correspondent's communication 
contained the name and address (as they should do), a 
means of reply would exist, for answering inquiries 
which are merely interesting to the parties concerned. 

A Subscriber, Brighton. — We shall be glad of an opportunity 
of judging for ourselves, should the artist he mentions 
make a public appearance. 



Urtef Chrouttle of. the last fortnight. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, 
conductor Mr. Costa, intend opening their forthcoming 
season with Handel's Deborah, including an unusually 
strong cast of principal vocalists for the time of year. 
Madame Clara Novello's being in England at this period, 
has afforded an opportunity for securing her services as 
chief soprano, in this oratorio, and also in that of the 
Messiah, which is to be given before Christmas. To Miss 
Dolby and Herr Formes, are assigned the important alto 
and bass parts in Deborah. Some of the finest choruses 
that Handel ever wrote, occur in this oratorio. We may 
instance, among others, the double chorus, " Immortal 
Lord," and the five- part chorus, "See the proud chief 
advances now." 

Pudsey, Yorkshire. — A Choral and Orchestral So- 
ciety has recently been established here, under the 
direction of Mr. E. Sewell. On Nov. 1st, Mr. Sewell 
delivered a lecture " On Music," with illustrations sung 
by Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Senior, Miss Freeman, and 
Messrs. Perring and Winn. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society continue their 
series of Shilling Oratorios, under the conduct of Mr. 
Sudlow, with undeviating success. Haydn's Creation was 
the Oratorio on the 7th Nov. The Society have announced 
Handel's Messiah, as a grand extra performance, on the 
21st ; with Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
Madrigal Union, and 250 performers, at concert prices. 

English Operas. — We are informed that a few weeks 
after Christmas, the Theatre Royal Drury Lane will be 
opened for an English opera company, with more than 
usual probability of success. The opera L'Etoile du Nerd, 
translated into English, will be first produced. The 
management have intimated their willingness to entertain 
proposals from British composers, who may have anything 
really popular, ready to succeed Meyerbeer's opera. 

The Beaumont Institution, Mile-End, commenced 
its present season on the 24th Oct. with a concert for the 
benefit of the Stepney Relief Society. This Institution is 
deserving of high commendation for its Literary and 
Scientific Lectures ; as well as for the encouragement it 
gives both to Sacred and Secular Music, enjoying as 
it does during its season, many excellent singers and 
instrumentalists. 

Birkenhead.— On the 28th Oct., Mr. and Mr. Scaris- 
brick gave a grand concert, at which, in addition to the 
b&iejlciares, Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
the Madrigal Union, took part. 

Portsmouth. — A very interesting Lecture on English 
Music was delivered at the Beneficial Society's Hall, by 
Mr. Thos. Henderson, on the 23rd Oct. At the conclu- 
sion of the lecture, the president, in proposing the vote of 
thanks, alluded to the obligations under which the mem- 
bers of the Athenaeum lay to Mr. Henderson for his 
valuable services, not only on this, but on other occasions. 
The vote of thanks having been carried, amidst loud 
cheering, the immense audience then dispersed. 

Manchester. — Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and the Madrigal Union, sang at the dress 
concert, given by the " Gentlemen's Concert," on the 27th 
of October. No resident in Manchester, not a subscriber, 
can attend at this somewhat exclusive society's per- 
formances, which are generally of a very high order ; but 
the general public had an opportunity of hearing the same 
artists on the 4th of November, at the inauguration of the 
Philharmonic Hall, which was filled to suffocation by an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Canterbury. — A series of Concerts for the People is 
announced by Mr. Gough, the first of which will take 
place early in December. 



